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ing of parries; it rests on the assumption that multi-party co-
operation, such as characterizes the French Republic, for ex-
ample, is preferable to single-party government, such as there
has been in the United Kingdom since 1945* The validity of
this argument can only be judged against the background
of British history; when were parties first formed, what func-
tions were they intended to exercise, and why were they first
defended?
THE EVOLUTION OF THE PARTY SYSTEM
So long as government was the task of the King and his
friends at court, to be opposed to the acts of the government
was to be opposed to the King, and it was no doubt difficult
to distinguish between the King as a person and the monarchy
as an institution. This attitude reached its logical conclusion
in the Civil War. The majority of the parliamentary leaders
did not see how they could oppose Charles I without oppos-
ing the monarchical system; so having beheaded Charles, they
abolished kingship.
The events of succeeding decades showed that it is- in-
dividuals rather than offices that are potentially dangerous.
And the accidental circumstances attendant on the fact that
a German Elector became King of Great Britain in 1714 led
to the transformation of the executive government from a
heterogeneous body of officeholders dependent on royal favor
into a homogeneous group of men depending on parliamen-
tary support. The discovery that the King could reign with-
out ruling, that government could be carried on in the King's
name and yet be responsive to the sentiments of the nation's
assembly, made it possible for men to criticize the acts of the
Government of the day without criticizing the institutions
of government.
Burke argued that to combine to capture the govern-